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Sovereignty  and  Consensus 

Defining  the  security  concerns  of  the  Caribbean  and  developing  strategies  for  dealing  with  these 
concerns  vary  considerably  among  its  nations.  Yet  there  are  certain  "realities"  affecting  that  security 
upon  which  most  analysts  and  policy  makers  find  consensus.  These  realities  include:  the 
multidimensionally  of  security,  the  saliency  of  drugs  to  security,  and  the  necessity  for  cooperation. 

Security  is  Multidimensional 

Security  in  the  Caribbean  has  not  been  viewed  just  as  protection  from  external  military  threats,  or  as 
military  force,  equipment,  or  even  military  activity.  Security  is  multidimensional,  with  military,  political, 
economic,  and  environmental  dimensions. 

The  Caribbean  approach  to  security  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  protection  from  external  threats; 
the  internal  arena  is  very  much  part  of  the  security  purview.  Moreover,  the  prevailing  view  does  not 
focus  on  the  state  as  the  only  unit  of  analysis.  Non-state  actors  are  equally  important.  Some  non-state 
actors  have  more  assets  than  those  of  some  Caribbean  nations.  For  instance,  the  operating  budgets  of 
some  cruise  lines  are  larger  than  those  of  several  Eastern  Caribbean  states  combined.  Moreover,  some 
drug  traffickers  have  more  and  better  weapons  than  some  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  region. 

Drugs  are  the  Primary  Threat 

There  is  near-universal  agreement  among  officials  in  various  Caribbean,  North  American,  and  European 
capitals  that  the  top  security  concerns  of  the  region  are  drug  production,  consumption  and  abuse, 
trafficking,  and  money  laundering.  The  Caribbean  has  the  misfortune  of  being  close  to  South  America,  a 
major  drug  supply  source,  and  to  North  America,  a  major  drug  demand  area.  Most  of  the  world's  cocaine 
is  produced  in  South  America,  and  a  significant  amount  of  its  heroin  and  marijuana  also  comes  from 
South  and  Central  America.  And,  the  United  States  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  world's 
largest  drug  consuming  nation.  Yet,  not  all  the  drugs  trafficked  through  the  Caribbean  are  destined  for 
North  America.  Europe  is  also  a  huge  drug  consumer,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  drugs  consumed 
there  comes  through  the  Caribbean.  A  glimpse  at  drug  seizures  over  the  past  five  years  (see  Table  1) 
indicates  the  scope  and  scale  of  trafficking. 

Other  narcotics  problems  are  drug  production,  consumption  and  abuse,  and  money  laundering.  Although 
the  three  main  "danger  drugs"  in  the  Caribbean  are  cocaine,  heroin,  and  marijuana,  only  marijuana  is 
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produced  there.  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia 
are  among  the  countries  with  the  highest  marijuana  production.  Drug  consumption  and  abuse  are  not 
limited  to  any  social  or  economic  group.  Marijuana,  for  example,  is  predominantly  a  working  class  drug 
of  choice.  Crack  cocaine  is  widespread  among  lower  and  middle  class  people  because  it  is  cheap  and  has 
the  attributes  of  being  "hard"  and  a  "status"  drug.  Heroin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rich  man's  drug.  Apart 
from  the  cost  factor,  the  impact  of  heroin  abuse  in  the  region  has  been  mitigated  by  a  needle  phobia  in 
the  region.  Like  production,  drug  abuse  differs  from  place  to  place.  The  greatest  drug  abuse  problems  are 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Belize,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  in  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Caribbean. 

Money  laundering  is  another  aspect  of  the  narcotics  phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  is  partly  the  money 
laundering  "reputation"  of  the  Caribbean  that  made  Anguilla  the  choice  for  Operation  Dinero,  a  major 
money  laundering  under-cover  operation  that  ran  from  January  1992  through  December  1994.  By  the 
time  the  operation  ended,  U.S.  and  British  authorities  had  seized  nine  tons  of  cocaine  and  $90  million 
worth  of  cash  and  assets.  They  also  made  1 16  arrests  and  gathered  a  wealth  of  intelligence  on 
world- wide  drug  trafficking  and  money  laundering  operations.  Caribbean  countries  are  vulnerable  to 
money  laundering  because  of  their  relative  political  stability,  bank  secrecy,  low  taxation,  and  relatively 
well-developed  telecommunications.  Indeed,  these  factors  are  vital  to  one  sector  that  is  critical  to  the 
economies  of  many  natural-resource-poor  Caribbean  countries:  the  off-shore  financial  services  sector. 


Yet,  drugs  do  not  constitute  a  security  matter  simply  because  of  the  multidimensionality  of  drug 
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operations.  They  do  so  essentially  for  four  reasons: 


•  these  operations  have  multiple  consequences  and  implicationsCsuch  as  marked  increases  in  crime, 
systemic  and  institutionalized  corruption,  and  arms  trafficking 

•  the  operations  and  their  consequences  have  increased  in  scope  and  gravity  over  the  last  decade 

•  they  have  dramatic  impact  on  agents  and  agencies  of  national  security  and  good  government  in 
military,  political,  and  economic  ways 

•  the  sovereignty  of  many  countries  is  severely  tested  and  subject  to  infringement,  by  both  state  and 
non-state  actors,  because  of  drugs. 

Cooperation  is  Critical 

Caribbean  countries  cannot  cope  alone  with  the  threats  presented  by  drugs.  Due  to  the  transnational 
nature  of  the  drug  trade,  collaboration  between  states  is  a  practical  necessity  if  not  always  a  political 
desire.  _ 


Table  2 

1 996  Multinational  Interdiction  Operations  in  the  Caribbean 


Operations 

Dates 

Participating  Nations 

Naval  and  Air  Assets 

Caribe  Storm  1-96 

Jan,  9-18 

US,  Netherlands,  UK 

St,  Kttts-Nevls,  Anguilla,  France 

USCG  Cutters  Forward,  Attu,  Nunivak,  Ocraooke,  and  Ft 
HNLHM  Abraham  Crijnssen,  Stalwart  (St  Kitts-Nevis),  Oc 
(An  quill  a),  NL  P-3/F-27  aircraft,  UC-26  French  Customs  a 

Caribe  Storm  2-96 

Jan.  29- 
Fab.  6 

US,  UK,  France,  Netherlands 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Anguilla, 

St.  Lucia,  Barbados 

HNLHM  Abraham  Crijnssen,  HMS  Brave,  FRAOakleaf,  L 
Cutters  Mohawk,  Vason,  Forward,  Harriett  Lane,  Ocraook 
and  Nunivak,  USS  Obannon,  USN  &  NL  P- 3&/F-27S,  Briti; 
Islands  Police  aircraft,  UC*26  French  Customs  aircraft,  U- 
Branch  Embarded  HH-65$  &  Lynx  helicopters 

Caribe  Venture  3-96 

May  12-26 

US,  Netherlands,  France, 
Grenada,  St  Kitts-Nevis, 
Anguilla,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados 

USCG  Cutters  Harriett  Lane,  Attu,  and  Nunivak,  HNLHM 
Crijnssen,  HMS  Argyll,  FRAOakleaf,  Canoi  (France),  Pin. 
Doris  (Fr),  Tyrrel  Bay  (Grenada),  Stalwart  (St.  Kitts-Nevfs. 
(Anguilla),  Defender  (St  Lucia),  Trident  (Barbados) 

Caribe  Venture  4-96 

Aug,  30  - 
Sept.  20 

US,  Netherlands,  France, 
Grenada,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Anguilla,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados 

USCG  Cutters  Thetis,  Forward,  Bear,  Escanaba,  Nunivak, 
and  Ocracoke,  HNLHM  Willem  Van  Der  Zaan,  C&not  (Fr) 
Doris  (Fr),  Tyrrel  Bay  (Grenada),  Stalwart  (St.  Kitts-Nevis^ 
(Anguilla),  OefeiKter  (Si  Lucia),  Trident  (Barbados) 

:  U.Ss  Coast  Gufir 

Table  3 

Caribbean  Security  Who’s  Who 


Country 

Head  of  State/Govt 

Military 

Head  of  Military 

Poll fifi 

iJfi 

Anguilla 

Hubert  B,  Hughes  (CM) 

NONE1 

NA 

Royal  Anguilla  Police 
Forc^ 

Conr 

Don 

rvft  £  .<■ 

Ariifgua-Barbu 

•  (f  k<  $ 

M  *  'lie'ster  B?<fiiifd  (PM)*  *  s  4  »  *  »•  l<  1  \  % 

ft  ft  ft  ft  '4  £  >'■'  $  $  'ft  "ft  ft  ft  45  ft  M  ft  .ft  33  'ft  ft  ^  ft  ft  ft,  Zf  ft 

-jr  ^  -fa  'J.  &  £  X  fy  y  ij'  ><j  lyi  >1  4,  X*  ¥-•  '•!  ;->  ■'/,  X-  X  X  A 

^Anilgua^artjuda  <<-. 

& ■>>.  ^Li^QoiT$!BVOf>A;  Tnontae*  *  »«•«••* 

*  i  1 1  iu  t& 1 2  it  1 

^  HtayaiAriugua?  tsaruLKi 

Arvba 

'A  k  •*  >;  •> 

Jen  Hendrick  Eman  (PM) 

■  '?■  <<  «  >■  ■?-  4  *  f>-  * ,v  &  •>’.  ft  ft  k  ft  i.  %  -v  .<■ 

NONE* 

rJDelbnse  Force  IT 

NA 

'«  >  t&mn^  2  ? 

■ft  -r  iV'-ft  *  *  *  %  v-  ft  ft  ft  *  -V  ft-  -V  if  $■  t 

■9  k  (COo)^  ^  ■{;■$  y.  y,  »  ft  f  v  «■  ,v  y.  ^  ' 

Aruba  Police  Corps+ 

■Ftoyal^ah0rnas<  Poifee 

v  Tercel  4  >>  4  «  &  %  #  %  $ 

Corr 

Luci 

i 

•.  ^  Serf 
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tsaroaaos 


uwen  Arthur  ^rwtj 


t^aruacos  uererise  t*ng.  mmyara  Lewis  r,L»oaj 
Force’ 


Moyat  tsarosaas  roues 
Force*’ 


British  Virgin  Elands  Ralph  T,  O’Neal  (CM) 


Royal  Virgin  Islands 
Police  Force* 


i  ulvu  *  urovj  ■ 

flyman  mm  ]  % \ <$9$$$ \k)  \ i \ 1 1|?| * f  *  nwe1  !"  I 1 1 !  Illip  t ! 3 $ *£$ 

:<<  :<<'  <i  a  »  i  •*  «• «  fc  x  i  >>.  *  ;<■  «• .«  a  •;  />.  *. «  *  *  •.<•  <  *  *  .*  a-  a  .*•  a  >.  «  *•-  *  *  a-  v.  v.  * 4  .*•  .*  v  *  *.  ••>  *  *  *  *  a  -  ■»  -  *  .a  .>.  *  *  «  *  *  *  *  *  "  *  ■  r?UK"ir^ , 

Cuba  Fidel  Caslro  Ruz  (P)  Revolutionary  Armed  Gen.  Ullses  Rosales  ctel  Revolutionary  Brig 


Revolutionary  Armed  Gen.  Ullses  Rosales  del  Revolutionary  Brig 

Forces  Toro  (CoGS)  National  Police  Bep> 

IToVrilrS^  *  *  *  *  *  ESisari  diiririisHPM)*  %*»■>■  £*  **■ 4 4  NONE?7  4  *  * *  * «?  ;>  -N&-  *•«  *  *  $■?  *•  CpmnTHSnwfia^'iif  $*  *  ||  * 

ifHJSi  i  I  s !  lit  i  f !?!!  sxsfl  Hri  *  ;*  i i  jj  t « i  n ;; ;  i  :?}?;?  n  :n rn  ??  it  t  ^omfiii®wiomi?<src^u  m 

Dominican  Republic  leonel  Fernandez  Reyna  (P)  Domnicgfi  Armed  Rear  Adm.  Ruben  Paulino  Dominican  Dire> 

Forces  Alvarez  (GCoS)  National  Police 

. .,  ....  V  ^  v  V  ,,  ...  v  ..  ...  W  „■*  ...  V  A  V.  V.  /,  v.  <  V  ...  v  //  •  •••  v>.  --V  -V  .;/  </  </  y  *>'  •>-  w  V.  «•  »  •»'»  V.  «  «  *•  -N  X  '>>  *  V  ‘V  «<  M  '>  •»'  V  «'i*  ’f 

immmtom 1  *  ?  T :  jean*F#^leCo«iot>(PlrT^  *iiiius±  m  ^  > ;  |  m  ^  f  w  r?r?ttr*.  fB 

Grenada  Keith  C.  Mltchei  (PM)  NONE®  NA  Royal  Grenada  Police  Con 

Force+,‘  U.  C 

Guyana  Samuel  A.  Hinds  (P>  Guyana  Delanse  Brig,  Joseph  Singh  (CoS)  Guyana  Police  Force+  Corr 

Force  Law 

Haiti-  $  1 1 : !  $ !  s  i  it  mm  mm.  w ; !  ts  1 5 1 1 ;  i  s  i  ?  none®  *  j  1 ;  <  f » •  na  *  ♦  1  tsssilfi ; ::::  1 1 1  @il#f  ^11  !  | | 

>/  •>>.  r-  «  «.  «.  >/.  K>  &  *  *  4  >  * k  4  :>  f  v  ❖  *  if-  v.  X  v  v.  <;  <<  *  %  »  y.  >/  «•  a  •/.•  .•>  y  y  s  <,<  .y.  y  y  y  ^  <y  ^  ,<•  v;  *  •?.  *  y.  y  y  y  y  >y  •>  4  «  ft  <?  %  •%  y  'Jf  vi  '*  S  *  -V  •?  «  ••  ^  y  y  °  ?.  ^  f  XlOfl 

Jamaica  Parcival  J.  Patlorson  (PM)  Jamaica  Delorvse  Rear  Adm.  Peter  Brady**  Jamaica  Constabulary  Corr 

Force  (CoS)  Fores*  Fran 

Montserrat  Bortrarvd  Osborne  (CM)  MON  El  NA  Royal  Montserrat  Con* 

Police*  Fran 

&  :#•  4-  4  y  %  :/,■  4 :«  y  y  %  &  >>  *  4  &  $ .«  y  %  -a:  <••  x-  y.  .<  •*  v. »  *  *  %  >v  s.  •?.  ■«  <••  ^  ;y  ><••  ^  <<■  %  y  ^  >vy  4  ?.-•  y  r  v  f  f  f  «  y  y  y  y  y  if  y  J  y  «  y  >f  *s  y  y  f  y  f  Police;  Cprp^^K  ^  y  f,  ^ 

“  "  ”  Pedro  Rossclto  (G) . NONE7  NA  Puerto  Rico  Dept  Supi 

ol  Police 


Puerto  Rico 


fit  Lucia 


Vaugrian  A.  Lewis  (PM) 


NONE 


NA 


Royal  St.  Lucia 

Drviira  PrtrrflJ.’ 


I  $91 

iBdat 

COIY 

Vem 


Surinam© 


Jules  A,  Wlidenboscb  (P) 


Surinam©  National  Coi.  Glenn  Sednay 


Suriname  Police  Corps 


Notes: 


CM  ««*, «...»*>  Ohio?  Minister 

CoDS  . . ChM  of  Dalor^ 

CoGS . ChM  of  G<mo*al  Staff 

Cos . ChM  or  stall 

G . GcvariY* 

GCoS . . General  Diief  of  Slalf 

NA . Nol  Ap^lcab5a 

p . President 

PFT . Prefect 

PM . Prime  Minister 


Status  as  of  January  24. 1997 


t  -  Defense  te  the  respofisbllity  of  ihe  United  Kingdcm 

2  -  Defense  is  Ihe  respon$tellfty  of  the  Nelherl&nds. 

3  -  Domihfcft  had  an  amy  from  November  1975  to  April  1931,  v^en  ii  was  dlsesnahllsl  jad 

A  ~  Defense  «&  the  respoaefciliry  of  France.  The  French  army's  Forces  Ami6es  aux  AhUiies  la  needed  by  Gan.  H* 

police  aide,  the  Principal  Commissioner  ot  Po?ce  »n  ihe  French  Wes-I  Indies  Is  Ttrierry  Ance^' 

5  -  Grenada's  People  Revolutionary  Army  ’was  created  In  March  197&  and  disbanded  in  October  1963.  renewing  t 

6  *  The  Haitian  mlltery  —  Forces  Aimd<es  dHaiii  1‘FAdH)  —  was  tfemcbllized  betixee n  November  1 994  an<f  April 

7  -  D^ense  is  ihe  responstbllty  of  Ihe  Unted  States,  and  there  is  the  Puerto  acan  National  Guard  <U.S.)(  heade 

Dcftz^CoJ  A 

8  -  The  SL  Kfits-Nwls  Deleivse  Force,  which  had  been  created  In  January*  1 968,  was  disbanded  in  Se^temhor  1* 

9  -  Defense  Is  the  raspcnsiblhty  of  ihe  Unted  Slates,  but  there  is  ihe  Vir#n  islands  National  Guard,  naadad  by  G 

+  -  fAsmber  oi  me  Association  of  Carbbaan  Cawmssiorws  o#  PNice  {ACCP). 

+*  -  ACCP  mambershlp  apples  only  io  Curafao  and  Si.  Marth. 

+4+  -  AOCP  fr«mbershlp  apples  enty  to  St.  Thomas. 

*  -  Member  of  the  Regional  Seourily  System. 

••  .  Col.  John  Simmcnds  i&  Acting  Claaf  of  Stall  [butwoon  September  1 996  end  August  1997}  whfo  Rwr  /dm.  Br 

professional  dovotopirwril. 


Also,  Caribbean  states  have  such  capability  limitations-flnancial,  technical,  manpower,  training,  etc-as  to 
preclude  the  conduct  of  successful  narcotics  countermeasures  individually.  The  situation  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  foreign  assistance  from  some  states  is  declining  due  to  budgetary  constraints  and  the 
political  and  popular  antipathy  towards  foreign  aid.  This  underscores  the  importance  of  pursuing 
partnerships  with  non-governmental  as  well  as  international  governmental  organizations. 
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Cooperation  itself  presents  challenges.  One  of  these  challenges  stems  from  the  capability  limitations. 

The  capability  challenge  does  not  arise  merely  because  of  the  financial,  equipment  or  other  constraints.  It 
does  so  mainly  because  inherent  in  the  capability  disparities  of  cooperating  states  is  the  need  for  those 
with  fewer  limitations  to  give  relatively  more  to  the  cooperative  effort.  This  is  not  always  achievable 
because  some  relatively  better-off  states  are  unwilling  to  commit  to  collective  efforts  because  they  are 
unsure  that  there  will  be  commensurate  national  interest  returns.  Often,  domestic  factors  make  it  difficult 
for  national  leaders  to  make  or  honor  pledges. 

There  is  also  the  sovereignty  challenge.  The  capability  disparities  among  partnership  states  in  any  group 
are  a  reflection  of  the  power  asymmetries  within  the  group.  Sovereignty  tends  to  be  more  closely 
guarded  by  the  least  powerful  states,  for  understandable  reasons.  Powerful  partners  should  pay  attention 
to  sovereignty  issues  in  dealing  with  the  group. 

Yet  another  challenge  is  the  bureaucratic  politics  challenge.  Although-or  perhaps,  because-the 
partnership  states  have  adopted  an  inter-agency  approach  to  fighting  drugs,  this  challenge  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  There  will  be  jurisdictional  turf  battles  involving  army  and  police,  foreign  ministry  and 
national  security  ministry,  army  intelligence  units  and  police  intelligence,  etc.  These  difficulties  can 
undermine  countemarcotics  pursuits  within  a  single  country.  Thus,  the  potential  dangers  involved  when 
several  states  and  agencies  are  involved  are  increased.  (See  Table  3.)  All  partnership  actors  and  agencies 
should  be  constantly  mindful  of  these  dangers,  and  act  to  subordinate  agency  interest  to  achieving  the 
common  good:  fighting  the  enemy-within,  around,  and  without. 

Despite  several  significant  instances  of  cooperation  in  fighting  drugs  in  the  region,  there  is 
disgruntledness  in  some  Caribbean  security  circles  about  the  one-sidedness  of  the  intelligence  sharing 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  disgruntledness  is  justifiable.  Nevertheless,  Caribbean 
countries  benefit  from  U.S.  intelligence  exchanges  such  as  the  Caribbean  Law  Enforcement  and 
Intelligence  Committee  (CLEIC),  which  brings  together  several  British,  Caribbean,  Dutch,  French,  and 
U.S.  law  enforcement  officials  monthly  in  Puerto  Rico.  However,  the  reluctance  of  U.S.  and  other 
authorities  to  share  intelligence  is  sometimes  based  on  realistic  concerns  about  the  integrity  of  Caribbean 
security  agencies,  because  of  corruption,  operational  constraints,  and  inefficiency. 

Most  Caribbean  countries  have  signed  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaties  (MLATs)  with  the  United 
States.  MLATs  cover  various  subjects,  including  intelligence,  asset  sharing,  material  and  technical 
support,  and  interdiction.  Interdiction  includes  "shipboarding,"  "shipriding,"  and  "overflight."  Up  to  the 
end  of  December  1996  there  were  interdiction  agreements  with  16  Caribbean  governments.  Moreover, 
although  no  formal  agreement  exists  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  occasionally  there  is 
meaningful  anti-drug  cooperation  between  the  two. 

Anti-drug  cooperation  in  the  Caribbean  is  not  just  bilateral.  As  Table  2  indicates,  some  counter  drug 
operations  are  truly  multinational,  even  though  on  most  occasions,  U.S.  involvement  is  the  most 
significant  and  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  operations.  Most  of  the  multinational  operations  shown  in 
Table  2  have  been  successes,  measured  in  terms  of  seizures.  Yet,  multinational  operations  are  subject  to 
several  of  the  cooperation  challenges  mentioned  above,  because  of  the  various  sovereignties,  law 
enforcement  practices,  and  bureaucracies  involved. 

In  summary,  then,  these  are  some  of  the  realities  of  Caribbean  security  as  we  greet  the  arrival  of  a  new 
year  and  edge  closer  to  the  birth  of  a  new  century.  It  is  a  reality  landscape  characterized  by  complexity, 
change,  and  challenge;  it  is  not  a  simple  landscape,  irrespective  of  where  one  stands  or  where  one  sits. 
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